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PREFACE. 

1 HE general intercft which every 
novelty in the fcience of medicine 

excites in this country, whilil it 
affords a temporary fuccefs to im- 
po (lures of every kind, produces this 
great advantage, however, that no 
very material improvement in the 
healing art, when once fairly brought 
before the bar of the public, is likely 
to link into neglect, lb long as it 
poilclfes fuch intrinfic value as really 
to merit the patronage of the candid 
and liberal p-.rt of the community. 

It is to the credit of the inocula- 
tion of the cow-pox, that it has been 
introduced by no illiberal arts or 
empirical pretentions : on the con- 
a 2 trary, 
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tniry, its Supporters have contented 
themfelves with laying before the 
public the event of experiments con- 
ducted with ability and perfect im- 
partiality ; fo all the reputation which 
the practice has hitherto acquired, 
may be confidered as molt fairly 
corned. 

The zeal winch is always kindled 
in a purfuit after novelty has here 
been confined to the laudable en- 
deavour at exterminating averyferi- 
ous and formidal I afe, by fug- 

not obtruding on the 
public, a mild and eafy 

' - reful t of tbefe inquiries has 
. rji fui h i ble 

iti ndi ikinor, 

ulation 
fpread . diftant parts of the ki 

dom 
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&bm, and has been introduced into 
ib;ne neighbouring countries of I'.u- 
rope under very favourable auspices : 
and, in this ifland at leaft, thcrearetew 
medical praclioners who do not begin, 
to turn their attention to this fubjecl. 
Under thefc circumitanccs I have 
thought that it would be not unac- 
ceptable to thofe who are interefted 
in medical improvements j to prefent 
a concife view of the mod intereftuiff 

o 

feels relative to the cow-pox in every 
form, and the practical directions to 
be followed during its inoculation. 
The following pages will perhaps be 
efpeeially convenient to thole who 
have not an opportunity of entering 
more at large into the fubjecl, and 
confblting all the fources of infor- 
mation (which even now are not a 
7 fe w)j 
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few), in order to gain that general 
knowledge which may determine 
their practice. There arc, it is true, 
feveral curious and import ant branches 
of inquiry, connected in a more di- 
ftant manner with facts here men- 
tioned, which it would be foreign 
from the purpofc and extent of this 
little work to notice. The reader 
who is fond of thefe interesting pur- 
fuits will find fcvenil valuable hints 
in the excellent works that have af- 
forded the materials for this compi- 
lation ; fo that both a contiderable 
immediate benefit to the health of 
mankind which the vaccine inocula- 
tion promifes, and the light which 
may be thrown by its means upon' 
thefubjeel of contagion in general, 
render it highly worthy of the public 
attention. 

BROAD-STR£ET BUILDINGS. 
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CHAP. 1. 

OF THE NATURAL OR CASUAL 
COW-POX. 

IN feveral parts of this kingdom 

where cows are kept for the purpofes 

of the dairy, a peculiar eruptive dif- 

eafe has been occafionally o'oferved 

among the herd, affecling the udder 

and teats of thefe animals, which has 

pretty generally obtained the name 

of The Cow- Pox. 

<b Till 
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Till within thefe lad two years, the 
knowledge of this diftemper has been 
chiefly confined to the perfons im- 
mediately employed in the dairies, 
and to farriers and cow-doclors prac- 
tifmg in the neighbourhood; but, by 
the latter, it appears to have been ob- 
ferved with confiderable accuracy, 
and judicious means to have been 
employed for its removal. 

Wherever it has been known, how- 
ever, the circumftances which now 
render it an inquiry of the mod 
interefting kind have likewife been 
remarked : they are, that the diforder 
is communicated, by actual contaft, 
to the milkers who handle the teats 
of the difeaftd cows, and from them 

again 
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again is often fpread through a nu- 
merous herd ; that, when affecting 
the human fpecies, it is not merely 
confined to the local difeafe of the 
hands and arms, but alfo occafions a 
general indifpofitiun, often fevere, 
but never fatal, which runs a regular 
courfe •, and that the perfon who has 
once undergone it, is ever after fecure 
againft the infeclion of the fmall-pox, 
either in the natural way by conta- 
gion, or by inoculation. 

Thefe circumftances, efpecially the 
latter, appear to have been known, 
time out of mind, to the inhabitants 
of the particular diftricts where the 
difeafe has from time to time ap- 
peared, and only to thefe ; a fadr. 
b z worthy 
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worthy of note in the hiflory of the 
fpread of human knowledge,and which 
might perhaps appear improbable, if 
we were not allured that the fuppofed 
Oriental method of inoculation for 
the fmall-pox, foon after its intro- 
duction into England as a foreign 
invention, was difcovered to have 
exiited from time immemorial in a 
corner of South Wales not very ob- 
fcure or unfrequented (a). 

The above-mentioned facts relating 
to the cow-pox have indeed been 
cafually communicated as curious 
circumflances in the hiftory of dif- 

(a) See Dr. Woodville's HIJiory of the Ino- 
eulalion of the Small-pox, a work replete with 
curious and valuable matter. 

eafe, 
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eafe, to fome men eminent for their 
refearches into phyfiology, but with- 
out exciting that high .attention which 
theydeferved; till, in i798,Dr.Jenner 
of Berkley in Gloucefterfhire (a dif- 
tricTt celebrated for the extent and 
excellence of its dairies) publifhed 
feveral' very highly curious and in- 
terefting particulars concerning this 
difeafe (b), which have fully prefented 
it to general notice, and will not fail 

(J) See Dr. Jenner's Inquiry into the Canfes 
and EJcBi of the Variola I'accina, &c. Lon- 
don, 1 79S ; which interesting work ic is unne- 
ceflary here to refer to continually, as a great 
part of its contents have been incorporated in 
the following pages. 

B 3 to 
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to place his name on the honourable 
lilt of public benefactors. 

The fubjeA having been fince il- 
luftrated by further remarks and ex- 
periments, both by the fame author(c), 
and by other medical practitioners of 
acknowledged abilities, it may fairly 
be regarded as no longer in its in- 
fancy, and may claim from the public 
the attention due to every thing in 
which the general welfare is decid- 
edly interefted. 

( ) See Further Otfervations en the Variola 
Vaccina!, 1705, by Dr. Jenner; and yl Conti- 
nue ten of FulIs and Obfcrvalions relative to lis 
Variolic Kccinm, 1800, by the fame. 



1.0/ 
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I. Of the Cow-Pox as affeBing Cows. 

The cow, though in general a 
healthy animal, is fubjetf: to fome 
peculiar difeafes, many of which (he 
probably owes to her domeftication 
and intimate connexion with man. 
Some of them have their feat in the 
udder, efpecially whilst it is perform- 
ing the important office of the fecre- 
tion of milk ; and thefe it is now 
become of peculiar confequence to 
attend to, and to difcriminate with 
accuracy. 

From the obfervations of thofe 

who are the molt converfant with this 

animal, it appears that there are fe- 

b 4 veral 
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veral caufes which may produce fores 
upon the udder and teats, efpecially 
fuch as excite anyirritalion upon thofe 
organs during the feafon when the 
fecretion of milk goes on with the 
greatelt vigour. The flinging of 
flips, rough handling during milking, 
and other external irritations of this 
kind, will often occafion fmall white 
blifters on the parts, which, however, 
never extend more than fkin-deep, 
and generally are very eafy of cure. 

Another, and a more ferious dif- 
order in thefe parts, is fometimes 
produced by fuffering a cow, while in 
full milking, to remain for a day or 
two unmilked in order to diftend the 
udder when naturally fmall. This 

is 
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is a common artifice pra&ifed at fairs 
and cattle markets, in order to increafe 
the price of the cow, as a large udder 
is reckoned an important point in the 
value of the animal. By this cruel 
and unworthy fraud, the veflels that 
fupply this organ are kept for an un- 
ufual length of time in a ftare of high 
didention, and this frequently termi- 
nates in violent inflammation of thefe 
parts, fucceeded by large eruptions 
over the teats and udder, which fome- 
times leave deep and troublefome 
fores. The matter difcharged from 
thefe ulcers will communicate a firnilar 
puftular diforder to the hands of the 
milkers, when the fkin is broken in 
any part; and often affects them with 

foul 
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foul and extenfive ulcers that fome- 
times occafion puftules on the arms 
and fhoulders, and prove tedious and 
difficult of cure. A fuppreffion of 
the milk, in puerperal women often 
affords a parallel inflance of the for- 
mation of abfcefs, though in them 
the progrefs and form of the local 
difeafe is fomewhat different. 

But the genuine cow-pox is a dif- 
tin:t difeafe from thofe which have 
been hitherto mentioned. It gene- 
rally makes its appearance in the 
fpring, and (hows itfelf in irregular 
puftules on the teats or nipples of 
the udder. They are at fir ft of a 
pa'ilh blue or rather a Jivid colour, 
and contain a thin watery acrid fluid. 

The 
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The furrounding parts are fwelled, 
hardened, and inflamed. Thefe puf- 
tules are very apt, unlefs timely re- 
medies be applied, to degenerate into 
deep eroding ulcers, which cat into 
the fie.fi, as the cow -doJtors very 
properly term it, and conftantly dif- 
charge a matter which commonly 
grows thicker as the difeafe lafts, and 
hardens into a fcab. Now and then 
the cow becomes generally indifpofed, 
lofes her appetite, and gives lefs milk 
than ufual ; but it often happens that 
the diforder, though fevere, is en- 
tirely local. With regard to the 
circumftance of yielding lefs milk, it 
may be obferved, that this may per- 
haps be partly owing to the pain 

given 
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given in drawing the nipples ; for the 
cow feems to have fome voluntary 
command over the yield of milk. It 
is a well-known fact, in dairies, that 
a perfon who has a foft hand in milk- 
ing will draw more from the udder 
than one who handles it roughly. 

The cow-do61ors generally fucceed 
in checking this diforder in its earlier 
lbges, by applving to the fore fome 
ftrong and rather corrofive metallic 
folution, fuch as of white or blue 
vitriol. The cow pox never proves 
fatal to cows, nor is it infectious in 
the ufual manner of contagious dif- 
tempers, but can only be communi- 
cated to them, or to men, by actual 
contad with the fpecific matter from 

the 
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the fores. Hence it is, that cows 

wlvch are not in milk efcape the 

difeafe entirely, though conftantly in, 

the fame field with thofe that are 

highly infected ; and, as far as ob- 

fervauons have hitherto been made, 

it is only from the circumfiance of 

the milker handling the teats of the 

found cows after touching the dif- 

eafed, that the cow-pox ever fpreads 

among the herd. This will explain 

another obfervation which has been 

made, that the infection will often 

keep long confined to the cattle of a 

fingle farm, in the midfl: of other 

herds, fince particular milkers are 

employed in each. Both cows and 

men. 
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men may fuffer under this diforder 
repeatedly, but it feenis to be proved 
that, after the nrft time of infe&ion, 
the fucceeding attacks are much lefs 
virulent (to the human fpecies at 
leaft), and much eafier of cure. 

The cow-pox is more particularly 
diftinguifhed from the (lighter fores 
of the udder by having a great ten- 
dency to produce a deep hollow fore; 
and differs from the other ulcerations 
of this organ, Ly a livid bluenefs 
which conflamly attends it, and per- 
haps by a peculiar characteriftic ap- 
pearance which is only to be learnt 
by actual obfervation. 

1 his difeafe, in its natural ftatc, 
7 ir 
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is only partially known throughout 
the country, but is pretty widely dif- 
fufed ; and, wherever it has been 
traced, the opinion of its being a 
prefervative againfi the fmall-pox, 
when extended to the human fubjecl, 
feems to be equally prevalent. The 
cow-pox is familiar to the inhabi- 
tants of that highly valuable and ce- 
lebrated dairy country, the Hundred 
of Beikley in Gloucefterfhire, where, 
fortunately for the public, it attracted 
the attention of Dr. Jenner. It has 
likewife been difcovered in various 
parts of the counties of Wilis, So- 
merfet, Buckingham, Devon, and 
Hants ; in a few places in Suffolk 
and Norfolk, where it is fometimes 

called 
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called the Pap-pox (d), and in Lei- 
cefterfliire and Staffbrdfhire. 

It is not unfrequent in the very 
large milk farms contiguous to this 
metropolis, on the Middlefex fide. 
It is here obferved generally to at- 
tack firft fome cow newly introduced 
into the herd, and is fuppofed to ori- 
ginate in a fudden change from a 
poor to a very r,ch and partly unna- 
tural diet, which it is the practice to 
ufe in order to bring the yield of 
milk to its highelt point. The cow- 

{d) See An Inquiry concerning the Hiftory of 
the Cow pox, by Dr. 1'earfon, whofe early 
attention to this fubjeft, and zeal in the profe- 
cution of it, have much contributed to the 
interetl which it has generally excited. 

pox 
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pox is likewife known in Ireland, 
in the neighbourhood of Cork, and 
is there called Shinagh (<?). It has 
not yet been traced to the extenfive 
dairies of Chelhire, or to any of the 
northern counties. Probably, how- 
ever, it will be frequently detected in 
a much greater number of places than 
have hitherto been found ; for thofe 
that have been juft mentioned include 
a confiderable variety of country, and 
the difeafe has in general been ra- 
ther concealed by the fevvants, and 
milkers, as throwing fome imputation 
on the neatnefs and good order of 
their dairies. 

(e) See the Medical and Phyfical Journal, 
vol. Hi. p. 503. 

.c The 
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The hiftcry of the cow-pox would 
be imperfect, without mentioning the 
following very lingular origin which 
has been attributed to ii. by Dr. Jen- 
ner. The horfe is well known to be 
fubjett to an inflammation andfwell- 
ing ;n the heel called the gr-afe, from 
which iffues a very acrid matter ca- 
pable of exciting irritation and ulcer- 
ation in any other body, to the fur- 
face of which it may be applied. 
This matter is fuppofed to be con- 
veyed to the cow by the men fer- 
vants of the farm, who, in feveral of 
the dairy counties, affifl; in milking. 
One of thefe, having drefled the 
horfe, goes immediately to bear his 
part in milking ; and, having fome 

particles 
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particles of the difcharge from the 
greafe upon his hands, he thus ap- 
plies it to the udder of the cows ; 
where, if the animal be in a proper 
(late for receiving the infection, it 
produces that fpecific change upon 
thefe parts, which gives rife to the 
difeafe of the cow-pox. 

The origin here afcribed to this 
diforder is principally founded on 
the circumftance that, wherever the 
cow-pox appears, the greafe is gene- 
rally found to have preceded it ; and 
the opinion of the propagation of the 
difeafe from the horfe to the cow is 
likewife as commonly current in fome 
of the dairy countries, as thofe other 
obfervations concerning the difeafe 
c 2 which 
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which have been confirmed by accu- 
rate examination. Still, however, 
we mull: as yet confider this as one 
of the molt dubious of all the facls 
that have been advanced on the fub- 
jecl: ; and nothing but pofitive experi- 
ment can give much affiftance in an 
inquiry purfued in a path fo little 
trodden, as that of the particular mo- 
difications which a difeafe affumes, by 
pafling through animals of different 
fpecies. Among the collateral ad- 
vantages to be derived from this fub- 
ject, though not immediately con- 
nected with the adoption of the cow- 
pox in medical practice, we may ex- 
pecl: with fome confidence to receive 
fome new ideas upon feveral momen- 
tous 
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tous queftions which regard conta- 
gion in general, — a fubjecr. highly in- 
teresting to the phynologift. 

It may be mentioned, that, as foon 
as this opinion concerning the origin 
of cow-pox was darted by Dr. Jen- 
ner, attempts were made repeatedly,, 
but without fuccefs, to introduce the 
difeafe in the nipple of the cow by 
direct inoculation of the recent mat- 
ter of greafe from the horfe's heel. 
The confequence, (when any) which 
followed this operation, was a flight 
inflammation, and the production of 
a fmall pimple or puftule, the com- 
mon effect of a wound made with 
any poifoned instrument, but which 
disappeared in a few days, without 
c 3 exciting 
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exciting thefpecific difeafeof the cow^ 
pox. The failure of thefe experiments, 
however, by no means ovei throws 
the opinion which, if fuccefsful, they 
were meant to eftablifh ; fince it 
feems to be fully afcertained, that a 
certain predifpofiiion in the conllitu- 
tion of the cow to receive the difeafe 
is alfo requifite for its produclion j 
and hence it firft. appears in farms 
only at certain feafons, chiefly the 
fpring, though, when once it has got 
footing in the herd, it will probably 
be communicated by contagion at any 
time (/). We 

(/) Mr. Tanner of the Vetetinary College 
has however fucceeded, it is faid, in conveying 
the difeafe from the horfe to the cow, by apply- 
ing 
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We may add, that the matter dif- 
charged from the fores in the horfe's 
heel is likewife found to occafion, at 
times, very troublefome ulcers on the 
hands of the men that drefs it, at- 
tended with a very confiderable de- 
gree of indifpofition ; both of which 
appear to be full as fevere as in the 
genuine cow-pox, and in many points 
to refemble this latter diforder : but 
the perfon who h-.^ been infeded by 
the horfe, is not rendered thereby en- 
tirely fecure from afterwards receiv- 
ing the fmall-pox(i;). 

ing the matter of the grejfe to a larger furface 
than in inoculation by the lancet. See the 
London Medical Review and Magazine, July 
1800. 
(g) See Jenr.er, parts lft. and 2d. 

c 4 II. Of 
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II. Of the Cafual Cow- Pox as of e fling 
the Hitman Species. 

Thofe puftular fores on the udder 
and teats of the cow, that conftitute 
the genuine cow-pox, (whatever be 
the way in which they are produced) 
are found, by undoubted experience, 
to poffefs the power of infecting the 
human fubjefb, when any part of 
the body, where the fkin is broken 
or naturally thin, comes into a&ual 
contact with the matter which they 
difcharge. Hence i it is that, with 
the milkers, the hands are the parts 
that acquire this diforder accidentally, 
and it here exhibits the following 

appear- 
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appearances : Inflamed fpots begin to 
appear on the hands, wrifts, and efpe- 
cially the joints and tips of the fin- 
gers ; and thefe fpots at firft referable 
the fmall blifter of a burn, but quickly- 
run on to fuppuration. The puftule 
is quite circular, depreffed in the 
middle, and of a blueifh colour, and 
is furrounded with a confiderable 
rednefs. The blue colour which the 
puftule almoft invariably affumeSj. 
when the diforder is communicated 
directly from the cow, is one of the 
mod characterise marks whereby 
the genuine cow-pox may be diftin- 
guifhed from fome other difeafes 
which the milkers are likewife liable 
to receive from the cow. The mat- 
ter 
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ter of the puftule is at firft thin and 
colourlefs ; but, as the diforder ad- 
vances, it becomes browner and more 
purulent. In a few days from the 
firft eruption, a tendernefs and fwell- 
ing of the glands in the arm-pit 
comes on, and foon after, the whole 
constitution becomes difordered, the 
pulfe is increafed in quicknefs, and 
to this fucceed fhiverings, a fenfe of 
wearinefs, and aching pains about 
the loins, vomiting, headach, and 
fometimes even a flight degree of 
delirium. 

Thefe fymptoms continue with 
more or lefs violence from one day 
to three or four, and, when they fub- 
fide, they leave ulcerated fores about 

the 
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!he hands, which are very apt to be- 
come ill-conditioned and heal very 
flowly; refembling, in this refpec~t,the 
ulcers on the nipple of the cow, from 
which they originate. 

It is to be obferved^ that the cow- 
pox eruption, though very fevere oa 
the hands, and though occafioning 
much general illnefs, never produces 
a crop of puftules over diftant parts 
of the body, arifing fpontaneoufly, as 
the fmall-pox does. It often hap- 
pens, however, that puRules are form- 
ed in various places that accidentally 
come in contact with the difeafed 
hands, as on the no(lrils > lips, and 
other parts of the face, where the 
{kin is thin; or fometimeson the fore- 

h.ead, a 
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head, when the milker leans with that 
part upon the udder of an infedted 
cow. 

From this account, it appears that 
the cow-pox, as it affects the milkers, 
or what may be termed the cajual 
cow-pox in the human fpecies, is 
often a fevere diforder, fometimes 
confining the patient to his bed during 
the period of fever, and generally 
leaving troublefome fores ; but it has 
never been known to prove fatal ^ 
nor are thefe fores, if properly at- 
tended to, followed with any lading 
injury of the affefted parts, though 
they fometimes leave fears for life. 



The 
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The very accurate inveftigatiort 
which this diforder has lately under- 
gone, has eftablifhed fome very im- 
portant points relative to its peculiar 
nature, which require to be particu- 
larly noticed, as upon them is found- 
ed the profpect of invaluable benefit 
which may arife to the public at large 
from fubflituting the inoculation of 
this difeafe to that of the fmall-pox. 

The following facls may be con- 
fidered as fully afcertained by the 
faireft experiments and moft accurate 
obfervations .: 

Firjl. The cow-pox in its natural 
ftate, or, when propagated immedi- 
ately from an infeded cow to the 
7 hands 
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hands of the milkers, is capable of 
affecting the human fpecies repeatedly 
to an indefinite number of times; but, 
after the firft attack, it is generally 
much milder in its fymptoms, and ef- 
pecially it is much lefs liable to pro- 
duce the fever and general indifpo- 
frtion which always attends the firft 
infeclion. There are inftances, how- 
ever, where the fecond and even the 
third attack have been as fevere in 
every refpecr. as the firfi ; but thefe 
are very rare. 

Secondly. The fmall-pox in a con- 
fiderable degree fecures a perfon from 
the infeftion of the cow-pox, and in 
this refpeft appears to ae'l in a man- 
ner very fimilar to a previous attack 

of 
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of the latter difeafe ; that is, to con- 
fine its operation to the formation 
of local puftules, but unattended with 
general fever. Hence it is, that 
where all the fervants of the dairv 
take the infection from the cows, 
thofe of them who have previoufly 
undergone the fnull-pox are often 
the only perfons among them able to 
go through the ufual work. 

Thirdly. The cow-pox, in its ge- 
nuine flate, when it has been accom- 
panied with general fever, and has 
run its regular courfe, ever after pre- 
ferves the perfon who has been in- 
fected with it from receiving the 
infection of the fmall-pox. This 
mod important fact, which has been 

the 
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the fubjefl: of popular obfervation. 
Infeveral parts of the kingdom, long 
before the introduction of the cow- 
pox in medical praclice was thought 
of, and therefore has the {lamp of 
unbiajfcd evidence, may be now af- 
ferted with that confidence which is 
given by the uniform refult of the 
of the molt candid examination, con- 
dueled with fcrupulous care, carried 
to a confiderable extent, and authen- 
ticated by teftimony of many years 
Handing {!:). This aflertion is how- 
ever 

(h) See Jenner, Woodville, Pearfon, and 
every other writer on the fubject, for numerous 
cafes to this point. Thofe from the dairy- 
countries of perfons who took the cow-pox 

when 
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ever to be taken with exactly the 
fame limitations as that of one in- 
fection with the fmall-pox preventing 
a fecond attack of the fame difeafe. 
No previous infection will entirely 
counteract the local effect, on the arm, 
produced by theinfertion of variolous 
matter in common inoculation: this 
may in a few cafes even go fo far as 
to induce a degree of general fever, 
flight indeed, but perhaps equal to 

when young-, by milking infefted cows, and 
afterwards were frequently expofcd to the 
variolous contagion in every poffible way, are 
among the mod finking and decifive examples. 
Tn feveral cafes related by Dr. Jenner, the dif- 
tance of time between the firft infection and the 
fubfcqijeiit attempts to infect, has been twenty, 
-*li ; ity, and even fifty years. 

I> that 
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thatofthemildeftindifpofition caufed 
by a firft infeclion with this diforder. 
By the inoculation of either difeafe, 
however, the fmall-pox is equally and 
completely difarmed of its virulence 
againft any fubfequent attack; which, 
in f aft, is the circumflance which 
lenders this operation fo peculiarly 
defirable. 

Fourthly. A comparifon of the two 
difeafes as to the mildnefs of their 
fymptoms, and the hazard to life 
which they may occafion, will mow a 
very decided advantage in favour of 
the cow pox. Compared with the 
natural fmall-pox, the natural or 
cafual cow pox is both milder, and 
beyond all comparifon fafer ; as no 

fatal 
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fatal inftance of the cow-pox, as it 
affecls the perfons employed in dai- 
ries, has ever been recorded. When 
both difeafes are introduced by arti- 
ficial inoculation, they are each ren- 
dered much lefs fevere, and here too 
the cow-pox preferves its fupericrity 
as a fafer and milder difeafe. 

Fifthly. The cow-pox, even in its 
mod virulent ftate, is not commu- 
nicable by the air, the breath, by ef- 
fluvia, or in fhort, by any thing which 
constitutes contagion in the general 
eftimation of this term ; but can only 
be propagated by the ac~iua) contact 
of matter from a cow-pox puflule, 
with fome part of the body of the 
perfon who receives it. We cannot 
d 2 exaftly 
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exactly determine whether in all 
cafes an infertion of the fpecific virus 
under the fkin be neceffary ; at lealt 
we know that when in its moft active 
Jtate,as it is when formed in the cow's 
udder, the vafcular fkin which covers 
the lips and noftrils readily takes the 
infeclion without being broken. In 
this refpect therefore the cow-pox 
virus feems to equal that of the fmall- 
pox in activity, for the latter will 
readily produce the difeafe when 
merely introduced within the nof- 
tril [i)\ but the finking difference 
between the two difeafes in the non- 
contagious nature of the cow-pox is 

(/') This is the method of inoculating in fome 
of the eaflern nations. 

a fad 
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a fact that is fully and fatisfa&orily 
afcertained. In the dairy farms, in- 
fecled fervants fleep with the unin- 
fected, infants at the breaft have re- 
mained with their mothers whilft only 
one of the two have had the diforder 
upon them (k), and in no inftance 
has the difeafe of the one been com- 
municated by contagion to the other. 



A review of the fa&s that have 
been advanced will fhow a number 
of points in which the fmall-pox re- 

(k) Mr. Henry Jenner gives his teftimony 
to this fa£l from experiments made by him, 
for this exprefs purpofe. 

d 3 fembles 
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fembles the cow-pox in a very (hik- 
ing manner ; but it will at the fame 
time mark a very decided difference 
in others. Both the difeafes are puf- 
tular, that is, they produce inflam- 
mations of a fmall extent, which gra- 
dually increafe, and naturally and 
fpontaneoufly terminate in the for- 
mation of matter : they both agree 
moft ftrikingly in occafioning general 
fever, which comes on whilft the 
puftules are advancing towards a ftate 
of fuppuration ; and they fhow a con- 
fiderable fimilarity of nature by the 
change which each makes upon the 
conflirution, fo as in one cafe entirely, 
in another, to a confiderable degree, 
to prevent the body from receiving 

the 
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the fame or the other difeafe a fecond 
time. Another point of refemblance 
is, that each diforder is rendered 
much milder by inoculation ; alfo, 
that fome and the fame perfons refill 
entirely each infection from fome 
peculiarity in the conftitution, which 
cannot be explained (/) ; and laftly, 
that a certain progreffive advance of 
the local affeclion, together with 
the regular acceffion of the febrile 
fymptoms at a Hated time, is requifite 

(/) Dr. Woodville, whofe experience on this 
fubjeft carries the higheft authority, eftimates 
the number of thofe that refilt common inocu- 
lation for the fmall-pox to be about one in fixty, 
and thefe alfo refill the reception of the cow- 
pox. Objsrvations on the Cotv-Pox. 

d 4 in 
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in each, in order to produce that 
change upon the animal frame which 
tends to prevent a recurrence at any 
period of life. 

With regard to the points in which 
the two difeafes differ, fome are only 
in degree ; as, that the fmall-pox 
entirely prevents its own recurrence 
(one or two rare cafes excepted) but 
only partially renders the conftitution 
unable to receive the cow-pox : and 
I'iceverja, that the cow- pox completely 
preferves the body from the infection 
of the fmall-pox, and makes it only 
lefs fufceptible of a repetition of the 
fame difeafe. But the rnoft linking 
point of difference, and that which 
Tenders the cow-pox fo peculiarly 

valuable 
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valuable as a fubftitute for the other, 
is, its not being communicable by 
effluvia, or by any other method than, 
by aflual inoculation or contact with 
the fpecinc puftular matter. It is this 
circuraftance which gives it its great 
importance, confidered in an enlarged 
and extenfive view ; fince, by adopt- 
ing this diieafe to fupply the place of 
the fma!l-pox, all the dread and all 
the mifchief that is occafioned by the 
unfeen agency of an aftive and formi- 
dable contagion is entirely removed ;, 
no anxious precautions are required, 
in order to avoid and inlulate art 
Hife&ed perfon, whofe breath can. 
fpread difeafe on every fide; and thus, 
the time of communicating the infec- 
tion 
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tion, which is ever after to afford com- 
plete fecurity againit the variolous 
contagion, may be felected fo as at all 
times to fecure the moil favourable 
condition of the body. 



*^$MI? 




CHAP. II. 

OF THE INOCULATED COW-POX. 

XL VERY one is acquainted with 
the important difiinction which exifts 
between the fmall-pox as propagated 
by contagious effluvia, and that com- 
municated by artificial infertion of 
matter beneath the fkin ; and the 
decifive advantages which the inocu- 
lated difeafe pofleffes over the natural 
are univerfally acknowledged, though 
the precife caufe of the fuperior mild- 
nefs of the former is as yet but im- 
perfectly known. 

The 
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The companion between this dif- 
eafe and the cow-pox entirely fails in 
the circumftance of contagion; for, as 
has been before obferved, the latter has 
never been obferved to be communi- 
cated in this method ; and therefore, 
too, the term natural cow-pox cannot 
be employed in the fame diftindtive 
fenfe, as when applied to the variolous 
infection. 

It is a curious and important fa£t, 
however, that the operation of in- 
oculating with the cow-pox virus, 
performed in the fame method as is 
ufually praftifed with that of the 
fmall-pox, appears to produce a very 
fimilar change with regard to render- 
ing the difeafe more uniformly mild 

and 
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and favourable ; though it cannot, 
like the other, fhorten the period 
between the full moment of infection, 
and its effects on the conflitution in 
general : fince the cow-pox in its 
mod natural ftate, as it affects the 
milkers of difeafed cattle, is really re- 
ceived by a kind of inoculation, 
though accidental. 

Therefore, as fome very charac- 
teriftical differences in the form of the 
diforder depend on the mode in which 
the cow-pox is introduced into the 
human fyftetn, we may be allowed to 
mark that diftinclionby employing the 
term natural, or x&rhex cqfual> cow-pox 
in the human fpecies, to exprefs that 
difeafe which is contracted by thofe 
7 who 
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who, in milking, handle the teats of 
an infeded cow ; and ufing the phrafe 
inoculated cow-pox, to imply that dif- 
erder which is excited by the artifi- 
cial introduction beneath the fkin of 
fome of the fpecific matter fecreted 
by a cow-pox puftule, either in the 
cow, or more commonly in another 
human fubject. As it is this form 
of the cow-pox with which the public 
are, and will be, the moft concerned, 
and which will probably be adopted 
to affume a confpicuous place in 
medical nofology, there will be no 
great impropriety in confining to this 
form the term vaccine difeafe, which 
will exprefs its origin from the cow, 
-though probably it may never be 

again 
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again neceffary to return to the pa- 
rent nock in this animal. 

In treating of this difeafe as com- 
municated by inoculation, it is firft 
neceffary to mow that, in this form of 
the diforder,all the advantages are in- 
fured which attend the cafual cow- 
pox ; and it is not difficult to prove 
that the difeafe is as much the fame in 
thefe two forms, as that the natural 
fmall-pox is the fame diftemper as 
the inoculated. In the cow-pox, 
the courfe that is run by each is very 
fimilar ; they each produce a general 
fever at a certain period, and the 
puftules in each equally fecrete the 
fpecific virus which can communicate 
the difeafe to o hers by fubfequent 

inoculation. 
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inoculation. What is very remark- 
able, the cow-pox virus, after having 
paffed through feveral perfons, may 
be again communicated to the cow- 
by direct inoculation in the nipples ; 
and this again will return to the ftate 
of cafual cow-pox, in the milkers 
who handle the udder of the animal 
thus difeafed, which abundantly 
proves that the nature of the infection 
continues the fame under thefe varie- 
ties. (7;/) Hence we mould expeil 
that the fecurity which the inoculated 
cow-pox affords againft the contagion 
of the fmall-pox, (which conftkutes 

(m) See Woodv%le>$ Reports, \$c. of Inocula- 
tions for the Cow- Pox, paye 63. 

its 
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its chief value) would be equal to 
that which the cafualcow-pox infures, 
and accordingly this i confirmed by 
the mod authentic and unequivocal 
te'>imony (*). From the compara- 
tively recent date of the experiments 
made with the inoculated cow-pox, 
-the authority of forty or fifty years 
(which the other form of the difeafe 
poffeffes in the dairy countries) is 
wanting ; but as the very end of all 

(n) To quote particular authorities for this 
faft, would be to refer to almoft every account 
which has been given of every inoculation made 
in different parts of the kingdom with vaccine 
matter, as in fail they would be all quite futile 
■without the exferimeutum cruris of refilling 
variolous contagion. 

e thefe 
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thefe trials has been to prove the 
vaccine inoculation a complete pre- 
fervative from the variolous conta- 
gion, and as they have been attended 
with entire fuccefs, there is no reafon 
to fuppofe that any number of years 
will produce fuch an alteration in 
in the confiitution, as to renew the 
hazard of variolous contagion in any 
habit where it lias been once com- 
pletely extinguifhed. The uniform ex- 
perience of inoculation for the fmall- 
pox, which may be recur-red to by 
fair analog)', would cor:lradic"r fuch a 
fuppofition. Like this latter difeafe, 
too, certain precunei are to be 
taken, and olfervations n ade, in 
order to difiinguilh ti e ca'ei cf fpu- 
7 rious 
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rious and incomplete cow-pox, from 
that which is perfect and genuine. 

The chief differences which exift 
between the cafual and the inocu- 
lated cow-pox are in the degree in 
which each effects the bodv. As much 
of the feverity of the difeafe depends 
on the extent of topical ulceration, 
the former, by producing larger and 
deeper puftules, generally occafions a 
much feverer difeafe ; and thefe like- 
wife are more liable to leave deep and 
extenfive fores, long after the erup- 
tive fever is fubfided, which are dif- 
ficult to heal. Another difference 
between the two forms of this difeafe 
is in the appearance of the puftules. 
Thofe which are formed by immedi- 
e 2 ate 
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ate infection from the cow are more 
prominent, and have a blueifh caft, 
which is very chara&eriftic. This 
par'icu'arly happens in the cafual 
difeafe, though it is alfo retained in 
the fir It inoculation from the cow (o), 
but is undiftinguifhably loft after it 
has paffcd through one generation 
(if it may be fo called; in the human 
fubject. 



There are feveral important cir- 
cumliauces belonging to vaccine in- 
oculation, which deferve the atten- 

(o) Woodville. 

tion 
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tion of the medical practitioner, and 
which have been detailed with that 
minute and circumiantial defcrip- 
tion, fo valuable in real practice. 
Thefe will be conveniently arranged 
under a few diftinft heads. 

Of the Selection of Matter. 

Dr. Jenner has laid down with 
great precifion thofe fources of the 
fpurious or imperfect cow-pox, that 
depend on the hate and nature of 
the infecting matter employed for 
inoculation. They are ; ift, when 
the puftule that affords the matter is 
not the genuine fpecinc cow-pox. 
This it is of particular importance to 
be aware of, when the difeafe is to be 
e 3 introduced 
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introduced immediately from the 
cow ; for, as there is reafon to believe 
that almoft any acrid matter from 
any kind of pufiule, when applied by 
inoculation to a found furface, will 
there excite inflammation and a puf- 
tular fore, a miftake as to the nature 
of the virus thus introduced might 
eafilyhappen,and would lead to much 
error and falfe fecurity with regard 
to variolous contagion. The dif- 
tinguifhing marks of the true difeafe 
in the cow, have been already men- 
tioned. 2nd, When the matter is 
genuine, and would be perfectly un- 
exceptionable if employed on the 
fpot, but, by being kept in a manner 
favourable to fpontaneous alteration, 

or 
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or preferved in a carelefs way, it 
has loll its fpecific properties. This 
will apply to infecting virus procured 
either from the cow or the human 
pultule, and from the frequent failure 
of matter to produce the dileafe, 
when it has been kept for a certain 
length of time, though with care, it 
feems to be probable that the vaccine 
virus is more liable to lofe its pecu- 
liar properties than the variolous, 
and requires greater precautions to 
be preferved in fufficient activity. 
3rd, When the matter has been taken 
from a true cow-pox puftute, but in 
that advanced ftage of the diforder 
when it has degenerated into a fimpie 
ulcer, and has loll its intecang pro- 
e 4 perties. 
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perties. This too will apply to the 
difeafe either in man, or in the cow ; 
and it is not very eafy to fix the exact 
limits, when the local affection ceafes 
to have any thing fpecific in its nature, 
and confequently to have the power 
of communicating the difeale. 

Thefe three circumftances (in any 
ofw' ich a partial and therefore high)* 
deceitful difeafe may be excited by 
fpurious inoculation) will direct the 
pra'tinoner in the choice of the 
matter v.hkh he employs, The firft 
and third belong, however, almoft 
entirely to the difeafe in the cow and 
the cafual cow-pox in the human fub- 
ject. Where the virus is procured 
from the puiiule in the arm of a per- 

fon 
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fon who has himfelf received the 
diieafe by inoculation, there is feldom 
any room to doubt of the nature of 
the difeafe ; and as the puitule here 
rarely degenerates into an ulcerating 
fore, the matter which it yields may 
in general be taken for the purpofesof 
inoculation, during the whole time 
that it can be at all collected, which, 
we fhall find, is only a few days. 

The uniform mildnefs of the inocu- 
lated vaccine diieafe has hitherto af- 
forded no grounds for any fuch dif- 
tin&ion as good or bad, a healthy, or 
unhealthy fort of matter, which ob- 
tains (perhaps without foundation) 
in the fmall-pox ; and no perceptible 
difference of quality has been afcer- 

tainect 
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tained. between matter procured from 
the inoculated puliule as foon as it 
begins to afford any fluid, and that 
which is taken ju ; t at the time when 
it is receding, and the fcabbing pro- 
ceia commences. 

We may add, that hitherto no fuc- 
cefllve inoculations from one human 
fubjeft to another have made any 
alieiation, either in the nature of 
the diforder, or the appearance of the 
puflule^after thefiru time of infertion 
from the animal ; when, as has been 
mentioned, it retains fome of the cha- 
racter of the casual cow-pox) ; and 
therefore, as long as the fupply of vac- 
cine virus is kept up by propagating 
the dileale through fucctflive inocu- 
lations 
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lations, there will be no occafion to 
return to the cow for a new parent 
flock. 

Of the proper Subjects and Seafons for 
Inoculation. 

The inoculated vaccine difeafe ap- 
pears to have almoft as great a fupe- 
riority in point of mildnefs and fecu- 
rity over the variolous inoculation, 
as this has over the natural fmall- 
pox : fo that the fame precautions 
which would be highly requirite in 
coinrnunicating the latter, ^where the 
time can be chofen) become lefo fo 
where the diforder is to be introduced 
by inoculation ; and ilill lefs where 
the vaccine is fubllituted for the vari- 
olous 
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olous difeafe. The experience which 
the inoculated cow-pox already af- 
fords, feems to fhow that it may be 
praftifed with great fafety at any age, 
even from the earlielt infancy (p '. 
In general, we may fay that fimilar 
precautions are to be ufed here, as 
with variolous inoculation, fo that 
even the vaccine difeafe mould be 
avoided during the time of teething 
or any particularly unfavourable ftate 
of body ; but we may aflert with 

(p) Mr. H. Jenncr inoculated with the cow- 
pox an infant a few hours old. The child went 
through the difeafe with the ufual appearances 
in the puftuie on the arm, but without any per- 
ceptible fever. It aftet wards, however, refilled 
the fmall-pox completely. 

confidence 
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confidence that at any time it is pre- 
ferable to running any considerable 
rifk of the fmall pox contagion. 

Of the Method of Performing the 
Inoculation. 

The object to be fulfilled in per- 
forming this operation is to fecure 
the infer tion of the infeclious matter, 
with as little injury to the parts as is 
compatible with the end prorofed. 
Uniform experience (hows that in 
inoculating either with this or vario- 
lous matter, the method of making 
the incifion is not a matter of perfect 
indifference ; for, on the form and 
depth of the wound will infome mea- 

fure 
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fure depend the degree of violence 
in the fbfequent inflammation. In 
making the punclure in the arm we 
cannot follow a better method than 
that recommended by Dr. Wood- 
ville (q\ whoadvifes "that the lancet 
Jhould be held nearly at a right angle 
■with the fl-.in, in order that the infec- 
tious fluid may gravitate to the point 
of the inftrument ; which in this di- 
rection fhould be made to fcratch 
the cuticle repeatedly, until it reach 
the true fkin, and become tinged with 
blood." 

1 he mod certain method of fecur- 
ing the infe&ion is to inoculate whilft 

(q) Objeiiat'wiis on the Cow- fox, 1800. 

the 
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the matter is fluid, and frefhfrom the 
puftule; but as this isoften impractica- 
ble, it is advifeable to hold the infected 
lancet for fome time over the fteam 
of boiling water, to foften and dif- 
folve the hardened matter. Where 
the virus has been procured upon 
thread, the fame means are to be pur- 
fued as when inoculating with vario^ 
•lous matter ; that is, to make a fmall 
longitudinal incifion upon the arm, 
to apply to it the infected v thread, and 
detain it there by adhefive plafter, ti.l 
the difeafe is communicated. This 
method is found, however, to be more 
apt to fail than when the matter is 
received upon a lancel;. 

Progrefs 
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Progrefs of the Difeafe. 

The progrefs of the vaccine inocu- 
lation, from the time of infertion to 
that of the drying-up of the puflule, 
is commonly very uniform, the dif- 
ferent ftages of the local and general 
■affection well marked, and the fuc- 
ceffive changes occur for the mo ft 
part at very regular periods. 1 he 
following therefore maybe confideved 
as the hiflory of this diforder which 
will reprefent the mofi ufual progrefs 
of the vaccine ino uhition. 

The fin', indication of the liccefs 
of the operation, is a fmall inflamed 
fpot at the part where the puncture 
has been made, which is very dif- 

tinguifhabis 
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tinguifhable about the third day, and 
appears as reprefented in the plate, 
[Fig. i.] (r). This continues to in- 
creafe in fize, becomes hard, and a 
fmail circular tumour is formed, rifing 
a little above the level of the (kin. 
About the fixth day, the centre of the 
tumour fhows a difcoloured fpeck, ow- 
ing to the formation of a fmall quan- 
tity of fluid, [Fig. 2, J and this con- 
tinues to increafe, and the puitule to 
fill, and become diftended, till about 
the tenth day. As foon as the puflule 

• (>-) The figures in the plate were felefted 
(through Dr. Pearfon's obliging attention) 
from patients of. the Injtitution far Inoculating 
the Cow-Pox, in Warwick Street, Golden 
Square. 

F contains 
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contains any fluid, if may be opened 
for future inoculation, and about two 
days before and after the eighth day 
affords a period of four days, when 
the matter is found to be in its greateft 
aclivity. 

After the eighth day, when the 
pu p ule is fully formed, [Fig. 3,] the 
effects on l e conflitution begin to 
fliow themselves, the general indif- 
pofition is commonly preceded by 
pain ar the pu'lule and in the arm- 
pit, followed by head-ach, Come mi- 
verinj, lofs of appetite, pain in the 
limb . and a Fcerilh increafe of pulfe. 
Tl e r e continue with more or lefs 
viol ce for one or two days, and 
always fubfide fpontaneoufly wit out 

leaving 
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leaving any unpleafant confequence. 
During, or a little after, the general 
indifpofition, the puflule in the arm, 
vhich had been advancing to matura- 
tion in a regular uniform manner, 
becomes furrounded with a broad 
circular inflamed margin, [Fig. 4,] 
and this bluih is an indication that 
the whole fyftern is affecledj for 
the general indifpofition (if it occurs 
at all) always appears on, or before, 
the time when the efilorefcence be- 
comes vifible \s). After this period, 
the fluid in the puflule gradually 
driei up, the furrounding blulh be- 
comes fainter, and in a day or two 

,(j) Woodville's Oi/irvalions on the Cow-Pox. 

f a dies 
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dies away imperceptibly ; whilft the 
puftule no longer increafes in extent, 
but on its furface a hard thick fcab 
of a brown or mahogany colour is 
formed, [Fig 5,] which, if not pulled 
off, remains for nearly a fortnight, 
till it fpontaneoufly falls, leaving the 
fkin beneath perfectly found and un- 
injured. 

The above is the uniform progrefs 
of the difeafe in the greater number 
of cafes, with only the variation of a 
day or two in the periods of the dif- 
ferent changes. The fucceffive altera- 
tions that appear in 'die local affecfiion 
(as reprefented in the plate) appear 
to be more conHant, and more necef- 
fary to the fuccefs of the inoculation, 

than 
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than the general indifpofition. With 
regard to this latter, the degree is 
very various ; very young infants 
often pafs through the whole difeafe 
without any perceptible illnefs (/) ; 
with children it is extremely mode- 
rate ; but with adults it is fometimes 
pretty fevere for a few hours, though 
never in any degree dangerous. 



Among the occafional circum- 
ftances and varieties which now and 
then occur, and which the prac- 
titioner mould be aware of, though 

(/) See note (/>). 

f 3 they 
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they do not alter the nature of the 
difeafe itfelf, or render the patient at 
all lefs fecure from receiving the ad- 
vantages of the vaccine inoculation.;, 
are the following : 

i. in a few inftanees a flight erup<- 
tinn or" rafli comes on around the in- 
oculated patt about the third day, 
v.hich fublides fpontaneoufl.y in a day 
or two wit' out becoming puliular, 
and is entirely the effect of local irri- 
tation. 

2. Sometimes, about the twelfth 
day, or after the general fever has 
ceafed, t'.epuflule, infleadof fhowing 
a difpi fiiion to fcab, remains con- 
fidtrably inflamed, fhefurroundingef- 
florefctnee increafes in extent, and the 

puflule> 
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puftule, if not properly treated, is apt 
to degenerate into a fmall ulcer, 
which will continue long in a pu- 
rulent ftate, and at lall become dif- 
ficult to heal. This, we have feen, 
is much more liable to follow the 
cafual cow-pox, than the inoculated ; 
and in this ftate the matter which it 
fecretes probably foon lofes its fpecific 
power of communicating the cow- 
pox by inoculation. 

3. A more important variety which 
has been obferved fometimes to occur 
under particular circumftances, is the 
formation of complete puftules, both 
in the neighbourhood of the inocu- 
lated part, and on other parts of the 
body, which run a regular courfe, 
f 4 fimilar 
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fimilar to the puftule formed by in- 
oculation, and become filled with a 
purulent fluid, which has likevvife the 
fpecific property of communicating 
the difeafe by infertion. 

1 he appearance of thefe puflules 
may certainly be confidered as a rare 
occurrence in the genuine cow-pox, 
and this has given rife to fome dif- 
ference of opinion concerning their 
origin. 

Among the probable cau r es of a 
truly puflular eruption, we may men- 
tion two which appear to be fully 
afcer ained. 

The firft is a rough and unfkilful 
method of inoculation, where the 
wound is made deeper than neceffary,, 

and 
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and an infertion of the infefling mat- 
ter takes place within, the cellular 
membrane. In this cafe, feveral puf- 
tules will often appear on different 
parts of the arm, and (as in the fmall- 
pox) the local affeclion ot the inocu- 
lated part will be more liabie to ievere 
inflammation (u). 

The fecond is the circumftance of. 



(a) A farmer inoculated feveral perfons with 
vaccine virus on the point of an awl ; many o£ 
thefe had puftulcs which regularly tilled with 
matter ; but other patients, inoculated from 
thefe putUiles with a lancet in the ulual way> 
had no eruption, but went through the vaccine 
dileafe in the miidcft and mod regular manner. 
See in the Medical Journal, No, 14,— a letter 
from Mr. Groi'e of \\ inflow. 

1 the 
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the patient being expofed to the con- 
tagion of fmall-pox, during the time 
that the vaccine inoculation is making 
its ufual progrefs. The large pro- 
portion of puftular eruptions, and the 
greater feverity of the dileafe, that 
occurred during t e firfr. experiments 
on the vaccine inoculation at the 
Small Pox Kofpital near London, are 
accounted for on this ground (v). 

Sometimes, however, in one or 
two rare cafes, puflules will be formed 
without any affignable caufe : this 
hai happened in the inoculation of a 
confiderable number of perfon^, by far 
the greater part of whom have not 

(i>) Woodv'Ale'sObfinvalions or. tii Coiv P .r, 

had 
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had any appearance of this fym- 
ptom. 

It Is a queftion which (till remains 
to be determined, whether the puftules 
at any time partake of the nature of 
the variolous contagion ; and, i. they 
do, whether in fuch cafes the matter 
formed at the inoculated puncture is 
equally variolated. This is a quef- 
tion of confiderable importance, as 
it may lead to a rejection of pullular 
vaccine cafes from fuinilhing matter 
for future inoculation. 

Several trials have, however, been 
made of inoculating with matter 
taken both from the arm at the place of 
incifion, and from other parts of the 
body in thefe cafes, but without cer- 
tainly 
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tainly producing this variety of the 
vaccine difeafe (w). 

The puftules do not always come 
to maturity, but often dry up and dis- 
appear before they contain any no- 
table quantity of fluid. When they 
do advance to fuppuration, they bear 
a perfect refemblance to the diftincT: 
puftules which are formed in the 
fmall-pox in its mod favourable (late. 

(10) Tn the Rev. Mr. Holt's inoculation (Me- 
dical Journal, No. 10) three cafes out of three 
hundred proved to be pultular; but in a fubfe- 
quent inoculation of eight children with the 
matter taken from thefe puftules, no fuch ap- 
pearance was produced, but the difeafe affumed 
the mildeft form. — See alfo note (w), and Dr. 
Woodville's Obfer-vations. 

Medical 
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Medical Treatment. 

It is a particular recommendation 
of this diftafe, that, though lb me at- 
tention and difcrimination is neceffary 
in feledting ihe matter for inoculation, 
and performing this flight operation 
in fuch a manner as to infure fuccefs, 
and as we (hall prefently mention) in 
afcertaining, in lb me doubtful cafes, 
whether or not the infeclion has fully 
taken, very little medical care is necef- 
fary in order to conduct the patient 
through it with perfect fafety. M ch 
of the hazard incurred in the fmall- 
po\ is owing to a larger eruption upon 
the lkin than the conftitution can fup- 
port ; and the degree of rilk to life is 

in 
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in a great meafure proportioned to 
the quantity of eruption ; whereas, 
in the cow-pox, this fymptom may 
for the mo ft part be avoided, by 
guarding againft fome of the caufes 
which produce it. and is never fo fe- 
vere as to give any ground for alarm. 
The inoculated vaccine difeafe, 
with infants aiui children, is uni- 
formly mild during the whole courfe 
from the firft infertion to the {tab- 
bing procefs ; and even in moll cafes 
is attended with fo little fever as 
fcarcely to be detected even by an 
attentive eye, and requires no medi- 
cal treatment. Indeed, as the great 
object is to produce the difeafe in a 
fcrm fo perfect as to leave no doubt 

about 
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about its appearance, and abfolutely 
to fecure the patient from any fubfe- 
quent contagion of fmall-pox, it feems 
hardly adviiable to take any meafures 
to check the approach of fever about 
the eighth day, any otherwife than by 
prefeiving ftridly that ftate of tem- 
perance which well regulated children 
are generally kept to during the 
earlier part of life. Therefore, the 
preparing medicines which ufually 
ma. e a part of the remedial procefs 
during inoculation with the fmall- 
pox, are fcarcely requifite here, efpe- 
cially when children are the patients, 
except in thofe habits that fuffer con- 
fiderably at all times from any i'ebiile 
attack. Whvii the fymptOms of fever 

are 
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are manifeft, and threaten to become 
at all fevere, a briflc purgative, fuch as 
a dofe of falts, generally produces 
very fpeedy relief. This is particu- 
larly ufeful when the patients are 
adults. 

In the fmall- pox, after the eruptive 
fever has fubfided, the pufiule formed 
by inoculation is apt to degenerate 
into a tedious fore, and even abfceifes 
form in the arm, v. hich, in infants, 
have fometimes been followed by the 
mod ferious confequences. The fame 
caufeof complaint exifts in the inocu- 
lated cow-pox, but the inflammation 
may generally be checked without 
difficulty, before it proceeds to any 
great height. 

When 
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When the efflorefcence comes on 
around the puftule about the tenth 
day, and the fever has fubfided, we 
may confider the conflitution as 
having done with the difeafe for 
every purpofe of future fecurity ; 
and therefore the local affeclion of 
the arm may be put an end to, as 
foon as it can be done conveniently. 
In by far the greater number of cafes, 
the fcabbing or cicatrization fucceeds 
the puftular procefs with perfect re- 
gularity, leaving for feveral days the 
appearance as in Fig. 5. Where this 
happens, no application of any kind 
to the parts mould be employed; but, 
when the inflammation increafes, 
when the inoculated puftule becomes 
G painful, 
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painful, and the arm ftiff, the mifchief 
that is then threatened may, if neg- 
lecled, give more trouble and indif- 
pofition than all the preceding part of 
the diftafe. 

To prevent this, feveral local appli- 
cations to the puflule may be em- 
ployed, all of which for the moll part 
check the inflammation very readily, 
and induce the healing procefs. 

Mercurial applications from analo- 
gy with their known good effecls in 
the local ulcers of thefmall-pox, have 
been tried, and with great fuccefs. The 
part affecled fliould be daily dreffed 
with common mercurial ointment, or, 
what is a more aftive preparation, 
the Red Precipitate of Mercury, 

(Hydn:r- 
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{Hydrargyrus Nitratus Ruber) in the 
form of an ointment. In two or three 
days after ufing this remedy the fore 
generally puts on a better appearance, 
and becomes difpofed to heal, after 
which a fimple dreiling may be em- 
ployed. 

In many cafes, however, nothing 
more is neceffury to check the threat- 
ening inflammation, than to keep the 
part conftantly moiitened with vin- 
egar and water, or Goulard's extradt 
and water, till the puftule is dried up 
and only a hard fcab left. 

In order to put a fpeedy period 

to the local diforder when no longer 

neceflary, it has been recommended, 

by Dr. jenner and others, to apply 

c 2 for 
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for a very fhort time fome very active 
and corrofive folution, which may 
hafien theprocefs of cicatrization, and 
prevent any trouble that might arife 
fromfrefh ulceration at the puftule. A 
drop of flrong vitriolic acid taken up on 
the head of a probe and thus applied 
to the puftule for about a minute and 
afterwards wafhed off, or the undilut- 
ed Goulard's extract (Ag. Lithargyri 
Acetati) will anfwer this purpofe, and 
fhorten the cure of the local diforder. 
It is to be obferved, however, that it 
is only very rarely, and in unufual 
inflammation protracted beyond the 
eighth or tenth day, that we fhould 
employ any of thefe remedies : and 
we fhould alfo be aware that, as they 

will 
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will any time induce a premature 
fcabbing, they would in all proba- 
bility, if ufed too early, entirely extin- 
guifii the difeafe before it had ren- 
dered the conftitution fecure againft 
the variolous contagion, and thereby 
the end of the vaccine inoculation 
would be defeated. 



To conclude the compaiifon be- 
tween the variolous and the vaccine 
difeafe, we may obferve that there 
are two points in which they differ 
very fenfibly, — in the form, and con- 
tents of the puftule. That which is 
formed by vaccine virus, in by far 
g 3 the 
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the greater number of inftances, con- 
tinues perfe&ly circular during its 
whole progrefs, and at all times the 
edges are elevated, and the furface 
flat, and it does not (how that pro- 
minence in the centre which arifes 
from being quite diftended with its 
contained fluid. The fmall-pox puf- 
tule at the place of infertion, while 
advancing to maturation, generally 
becomes jagged at its edges, and the 
outline is rendered irregular by cluf- 
ters of fmall puftules, which in the 
end often become confluent, and leave 
a fore of a much greater extent than 
that of any fingle puftule, the fubfe- 
quent progrefs of which, as has been 
mentioned, is frequently the caufe of 

much 
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much trouble, and fometimes of dan- 
ger, to infants. 

The inoculated cow-pox pufiule, 
on the contrary, continues well de- 
fined through every ftage ; and this 
perhaps is the reafon why it much 
lefs frequently leaves any open fore 
at the time when the fcabbing procefs 
ihould come on. 

The contents of the refpeclive 
' puftules alfo differ. The fluid which 
the vaccine puftule fecretes does not 
progreffively change from a watery 
to a thick purulent matter, as in the 
fmall-pox, but continues thin and 
almoft limpid, till it entirely difap- 
pears, and is fucceeded by a hard 
brown fhining fcab, which latter is 
g 4 harder, 
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harder, fmoother, and of a darker 
colour than that which attends the 
variolous puftule. 

Where the vaccine inoculation is 
followed by no local diforder, or only 
a flight rednefs at the punctured pare 
for a day or two, we can have no 
doubt that the operation has failed ; 
but cafes fometimes happen where 
the failure is equally certain, but 
which require much more difcrimi- 
nation to be diftinguifhed from thofe 
in which the diforder is complete and 
genuine. 

The regularity with which the 
local difeafe at the place of inocula- 
tion runs through its feveral ftages, 
feems to be the principal point to be 

attended 
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attended to ; for the acceffion offerer 
is certainly not neceflary to conftitute 
the difeafe, fince the greater number 
of infants have no apparent indifpo- 
fition. Therefore, when the puftule 
advances in a very haliy and irregu- 
lar progrefs (*•), when the inoculated, 
puncture on the fecond or third day 
after infenicn fwells confiderably,, 
and is furrounded with an exteniive. 
rednefs, this premature inflammation, 
very certainly indicates a failure in. 
the operation. Even when the in- 
oculation has advanced for the firfl 
few days in a regular manner, but 

(.0 See the excellent practical obfervations. 
in the latter part of Dr. Woodville's Obferva- 
tions on the Caiu-Pex. 

v\ hen^ 
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when, about the fixth day, inftead 
of exhibiting a well-formed pinlule 
and veficle of fluid, the part runs 
into an irregular fettering fore, the 
purpofe of operation is equally de- 
feated ; and thefe varieties require 
to be watched with an attentive 
and experienced eye,fince they might 
readily lead to a falfe, and perhaps 
fatal idea of fecurity againfi any fub- 
fequent expofure to a variolous con- 
tagion. 




CHAP. III. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS CONCERN- 
ING THE VACCINE INOCULATION. 

A question of confiderable impor- 
tance has been fuggefted, arifmg di- 
rectly from a review of the foregoing 
fubjecT: : namely, whether the cow- 
pox is not originally the parent dif— 
eafe to the fmall-pox, whiltl the ob- 
ferved differences only depend on 
the length of time in which the latter 
diforder has paned through various, 
conditutions in the human race. 

The 
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The great fimilarity in the opera- 
tion of each infe&ion, and efpecially 

the change that the one makes upon 
the human conftitution in rendering 
it either partially or entirely infenfible 
to the power of the other (a fact with- 
out example in the hiilory of phyfic), 
would imply at Ieaft a very intimate 
refemblance in the nature of each. 
If this qucftion were anfwered in the 
affirmative, the immediate inference 
would be, that, by conveying the vac- 
cine difeafe into the human conftitu- 
tion, it would in a feries of years, 
through imperceptible gradations, at 
length affume the variolous nature. 
Kence it would happen, that the in- 
oculated cow-pox would gradually 

become 
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become a more fevere difbrder, and 
would at the fame time be commu- 
nicable by contagion, and no longer 
be the mild and fafe difeafe that we 
now find it. Experience, however, 
as far as it has hitherto been carried, 
does not (how any approach to this 
ftate : the vaccine inoculation con- 
tinues to promife as many and great 
advantages as it at firft held out ; the 
puftular cafes (which are the mod 
fevere) are not more frequent than 
formerly, but on the contrary, we 
are now generally able to avoid them, 
by removing the caufes from which 
they originate. 

We may therefore fafely continue 

the vaccine inoculation, without any 

7 probable 
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probable profpecT: of finding at lad that 
we have only been introducing the 
variolous infe&ion under a different 
form : but, evenfhould this happen, 
there can be no rifk as to the fecu- 
lity from fubfequent contagion of the 
fmall-pox (the ultimate end of inocu- 
lation), fince it cannot be fuppofcd 
that this fecurity, w hich even at pre- 
fent is complete, fhould be at all 
diminifoed when the inferted difeafe 
approaches to a variolous nature. The 
pofiibility of fuch an event, however, 
fhould be an inducement to attend 
accurately to the difeafe in the cow, 
that, if neceffary, we may at anytime 
rename ihe original infeQion from 
the fountain head. 

It 
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It has been often remarked, and 
is confirmed by conftant experience, 
that the finall pox, long after all its 
immediate effects have difappeared, is 
apt to leave the conftitution peculiarly 
liable to fuffer from fcrophula, where 
a tendency to this difeafe exifted in 
the body before the introduction of 
the fmall- pox. Therefore, although 
variolous inoculation will not con- 
vey the feeds of fcrophula along with 
its own infection into a found habit 
of body, it may be the caufe of confi- 
derable trouble during the early part 
of life, in certain in fiances. The cow- 
pox has not betn found to referable 
the fmall-pox in this refpeft; whether 
from its great miidnefs, or from fome 

more 
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more obfcure caufe depending on a. 
peculiarity of its nature, we are not 
able to determine : but, if the daily 
accumulating obfervations that are 
making on this difeafe continue to 
confirm this important circumflance, 
it will be an additional reafon for its 
adoption in preference to the fmall- 
pox. 

The cow-pox in any flage or kind 
of the diforder may be pronounced 
with confidence not to endanger life 
to any degree which can be eftimated. 
In the inoculated final! -pox, and 
much more fo in that given by conta- 
gious effluvia, a certain portion, vary- 
ing according to the leafon of the 
year, and the mild or malignant nature 

of 
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of the difeafe, are found to fall a fa- 
crifir ^0 i s ravages. In common ino- 
culation, this proportion is very fmall, 
fo fmall indeed, as, where it occurs, to 
be generally an unlooked-for event, 
at lead with the friends of the fufferer. 
Still, however, the rife to life may be 
eflimated, and will always be felt in 
the anxiety of the parent. With 
the cow-pox the hazard is not appre- 
tiable. One folitary inftance of a 
fatal event makes a very fmall ratio 
with the fuccefsful cafes already on 
record, and the daily accumulation of 
thefe latter (which alone occur at 
prefent) renders the difproportion fo 
fmall as almoft entirely to extinguilH 
every idea of danger. 

h TJiia 
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This circumftance, it may be pre- 
fumed, may have a very important 
operation on the minds of thofe who 
have long uniformly and confidently 
oppofed on religious grounds the 
introduction of the inoculation of the 
fmall-pox. To thefe, this widely 
diffufed pmftice has only been the 
fource of mifchief by extending this 
contagious diftemper on every fide 
and in every corner of the kingdom ; 
and, being withheld from enjoying the 
immediate benefit which it offers, 
they have not reaped an adequate -e- 
compenfefrom the more indirect ad- 
vantage cf a better knowledge which 
inoculation has led to in the general 
treatment of the difeafe. 

To 
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To thofe, therefore, who hefitate 
to endanger human life bya voluntary 1 
difeafe, however fmall the rifk, and 
however great the promifed advan- 
tage, the vaccine difeafe mould (land 
in peculiar eftimation, as it offers all 
the benefit which the variolous inocu- 
lation is known to infure,and removes 
to an extreme diftance every hazard 
of a fatal event. 

If future experience fhall continue 
to confirm the important advantages 
which the cow-pox now offers to the 
human race, and if the eftablifhment 
of this inoculation, fo happily intro- 
duced to the world by Dr. Jenner's 
able inveftigation, fhall continue to 
advance with the rapid progrefs that 
h 2 has 
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has hitherto attended its fteps, it will 
foon become an object of fufficient 
magnitude for univerfal attention, in 
every part of the world that is con- 
ftantly experiencing the ravages of 
the fmall-pox ; and the extirpation 
of this formidable malady from every 
civilized country will no longer be a 
very impracticable undertaking. 

That the vaccine inoculation is 
peculiarly calculated to bring about 
this mot defi table end, appears 
from a review of its leading features. 
Were evtn the advantages which it 
offers much lefs perfect than we find 
them to be were it only to fecure 
from variolous conragion the greater 
part of thofe inoculated with it, or 
,9 only 
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only to exercife its prefervative powers 
for a certain number of years, the 
mere circumftance of not being itfelf 
communicable by contagion might 
ftill render it worthy of no ice in any 
general and national plan for extir- 
pating the fraall-pox, though it would 
then no longer recommend itfelf to 
individuals. 

But, fince it poffeffes all the fecurity 
to the infected perfon which the ino- 
culated fmall-pox affords, it may be 
an additional motive of preference 
with many, that whiff the welfare of 
•the individual is eminently confulted 
by employing the vaccine infeilion, no 
•contagion is fpread abroad of a dif- 
eafe, which, when acquired b) conta- 
gion, 
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gion, is one of the mod diftreffing in 
its fymptoms, formidable in appear- 
ance, and doubtful in event, of any to 
which the greater part of mankind 
are expofed. 
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THE END. 
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